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Thomas Wilson. 


(Continued from page 409, vol. liii.) 
wwent from Oxford to Highwiccomb, and 
> the city of London, where I staid some 
and had many blessed meetings amongst 
mds. Several of which meetings were 
in the streets, where Friends were kept 
of their meeting-houses, and the Lord’s 
y word was preached boldly m the streets 
hat city: Friends were then a lowly, hum- 
Fminded people, and the honor of the blessed 
h was precious to many. 
rom thence | travelled through some coun- 
}in the way to Norwich, and had meetings 
jongst Friends, and an honest Friend with 
pthat is, Sango! Waldenfiold, whe-had the 
Way of salvation to preach in the powerful 
ord of Life. We had very large meetings 
Norwich, there being great openness in the 
ple of that city and many parts of the 
nty, to receive the testimony of the Lord’s 
ath, it being a time of convincement ; from 
fence I travelled to Lincolnshire and York- 
fire, and so northward to Cumberland, and 
meaad blessed meetings amongst Friends. 
“) After I had settled some time to my 
Ssuitward employ in Cumberland, I went to 
|Pectings up and down in that county, and 
fas moved of the Lord to visit Friends in 
Wales, and thence to Bristol, having a very 
HMacere companion, William Greenup. We 
welled together in great unity, and had 
ny powerful meetings in divers places, the 
’s heavenly power did mightily break 
d tender the Seades of Friends; and in the 
y of Bristol they said, ‘We came in the 
eweame power and plainness that those Friends 
4 who were the first instruments in turning 
them to God.’ It was a time of great humilia- 
4 tion and thankfulness to the Lord, in Friends 
md people, of whom some were convinced 
d turned to God. 
We went from Bristol into Wales again, 
and staid some time at Haverfordwest, and 
many large and heavenly meetings; and 
Bthence took shipping together for Ireland, and 
fame to Dublin, where we were gladly received 
by Friends. After having travelled through 
or most parts of that nation where Friends 
wnhabited, and had many blessed meetings, 
we came to the Half Year’s Meeting at Dublin, 
where we parted. William went home, and I 


































































travelled again into the north part of Ireland, 
Gand staid there some time amongst Friends ; 
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so took on at Carrickfergus, and landed|great joy, for we being nearly united in tame 
in Scotland, and had some blessed heavenly |love, could freely open our minds to eagh 
meetings amongst Friends there. From thence|other. He also told me, that being under @ 
I returned to Cumberland, the place of my/|travail of soul, the Lord had showed him ‘ that 
nativity, where my relations and friends were|the French fleet would encompass us on both 
giad to sec me well, om my raur:etrom so long|sides, and also behind, and come very 
a journey, of about nine months time. I staid|but the Lord would send a great mist 
here some time working at my outward em-|darkness between us and them, in which we 
loyment, and was also at many blessed meet-|should sail away and see them no mé@ge’ 
ings in this county. Thus we imparted our minds to each other . 
After this stay in Cumberland, I went|before we leit London; and our openings so 
with my dear companion, James Dickinson, |agreeing one with another, we were the more 
into the west of England, in the Lord’s work|confirmed that it was of the Lord. We staid 
and service. We hada precious journey, being|in this city till the Yearly Meeting, 1691 was 
filled with the Holy Spirit, to preach the word|/over. A blessed meeting it was, and Friends’ 
of God; and meetings were now very large,|tender love was towards us, many ancient 


many people came to seek after the Lord’s|Friends being there; 
truth, and much desired to hear the word, the| Edmundson from Ireland, who 


strong wind of persecution bein 


icularly William 
ve us tender 


ceased, sojadvice, which we took very kindly, he having 


that there was a great calm. We had glorious|been im America in truth’s service. 


meetings, the Lord’s tendering heart-melting| We sailed from London to Gravesend, and 
power greatly breaking through them. We|had a blessed meeting there, with the Friend 
visited the meetings in Somersetshire, Devon-|that accompanied us from the city; and 
shire, Cornwal, and to the Land's End, so re-|meeting, took leave of each other. We sai 
turned northward in great peace, and visited|thence to the Downs, and the master 
Friends in Gloucestershire and Worcester-|very kind, we went on shore and had 
shire, and parted at Coventry. James went/meetings thereabout, wherein the Lord’s 
to London, but I travelled northward and|power tendered our hearts together; and 
theuce wo sailed ¢o Pl ymaegith, and wentash« 


visited miasy mectings; boty of the negth and 
east counties , so went to London, in the power 










where we had some blessed comfortable meet 


of the Holy Spirit, and preached the gospel of|ings, and Friends were one glad to see us. 


the kingdom of heaven. From thence I re- 
turned to Cumberland, where I staid diligently 
at work for a time, then took my leave of 
friends, in order to enter upon a long journey. 
I first went into Westmorland, and thence 
into Lancashire, Cheshire, North and South 
Wales, and so to Bristol, Somersetshire, Dor- 
cetshire, Hampshire, Surrey, and London, in 
which city I met with my dear companion, 
James Dickinson, and was exceeding glad to 
see him. We both having had a great exer- 
cise in our minds to visit the Lord’s people in 
America; and having certificates on that ac- 
count from the respective Monthly Meetings, 
laid our intentions before Friends at London, 
for their concurrence, which they received 
very kindly, and approved of, believing that 
the Lord had called us to preach his gospel in 
that part of the world. But the times seemed 
like to be very dangerous, the French being 
at war against England, had a great fleet at 
sea ; and while we were in London, the rumor 
was, that the French fleet lay about thirty or 
forty leagues from the Land’s End of England, 
in the way we should pass, which brought a 
very great concern upon us, with many in- 
ward seekings and supplications to the Lord, 
if it was his blessed will, that he might be 
leased to preserve us. And being strong in 
aith, that it was easy with the Lord God to 
deliver us, we trusted in his holy power; and 


On the ninth day of the Fifth month, 1694, 
we went on board and sailed to Falmouth, 
where all the fleet put in ; and at times we had 
very good meetings, both Friends and people 
being very open to hear the truth declared. 
After our return aboard the ship, and some 
time of sailing, we met with the French fleet, 
who gave us chase, coming up under English 
colors, within musket-shot of us; then the 
English putting up their own colors, the 
French began to fire at them. The first 
French ship that came up was very large, and, 
as tis said, had ninety guns; nigh unto wiich 
ship were eleven more, and seventy sail be- 
hind them, as some of our company said they 
counted. The first ship pursued us, and fired 
hard, a broadside at every time; and being 
come up within musket-shot, the Lord was 
graciously pleased to hear our prayers, and 
sent a great mist and thick darkness, which 
interposed between us and them, so that they 
could not see us, nor we them, any more. 
James Dickinson arose from his seat, and took 
me by the hand, saying, ‘Now I hope the 
Lord will deliver us,’ for he had seen all ful- 
filled which the Lord had showed before we 
left London. This was cause of great glad- 
ness to me, who had been under a Se travail 
of spirit with fasting and prayer to the Lord, 
that He who smote his enemies in times past 
with blindness, might please to do so now, 





I being in deep travail of soul, had an opening|which the Lord did please to answer, in a 
from the Lord, that it was his holy will to'sense whereof our hearts were truly thankful 
deliver us, and we should live to see it, which|to Him. My fasting, praying and inward 
I believed, and was humbly thankful to the| giving of thanks, continued three days. 

Lord, and told my dear companion thereof with} Two ships of our company that escaped 


came up with us, whith we were glad to see; 


and the captain of otr vessel being a very 
kind man, called to those in the other two 
ships to come aboard his, and have a meeting 
with us; which they readily did, and a large 
and good meeting we had, giving glory to the 
Lord’s holy name for his great deliverance. 
So sailed on our way rejoicing, continuing 
healthy and well until we landed at Barbadoes, 
which was on the twenty-fourth of the Sixth 
month, 1691. Here we found a great sickness 
amongst the people, but Friends were glad to 
see us. The first meeting we had there was 
at the burial of a noted Friend, where we 
sounded forth the word of the Lord, a multi- 
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my earnings in lessening my mother’s anxiety. |complished my project of going to China 
ith a part of my first week's wages I pur-|medical missionary, in the course of time 
chased Ruddiman’s ‘ Rudiments of Latin, and}my own efforts, had not some of my frie 
pursued the study of the language for many|jadvised my joining the London Missioz 
years afterward, with unabated ardor, at an|Society ; but it was not without a pang ft 
evening school which met between the hours|I offered myself, for it was not quite agree 
of eight and ten. The dictionary part of my|to one accustomed to work his own way 
labors was followed up till twelve o’clock or|become in a measure dependent upon oth 
later, if my mother did not interfere by jump-|and I would not have been much put a 
ing up and snatching the books out of my|though my offer had been rejected.” 
hands. I had to be back in the factory by six} Livingstone does not regret that his 
in the morning, and continue my work, with|years were devoted to intense labor; on 
intervals for breakfast and dinner, till eight|contrary, he rejoices that they were so sp 
o’clock at night. I read in this way many of|He says: “ Looking back now on that li 
the classical authors, and knew Virgil and|toil, I cannot but feel thankful that it fo 


tude of people being there, both white and|Horace better at sixteen than I do now. Our|such a material part of my education ; th 
~\ “phaeley ead the-ord's-holy-word: werfully jseheol-master, happily till alive, was. sup-|were it possible, I should like to begin 
reached and broke many of their hearts into|ported in part by the company ; he was atten-|over again in the same lowly style, and 
great tenderness ; the blacks stood astonished, |tive and kind, and so moderate in his charges, |pass through the same hardy training.” 
with tears running down their cheeks and/|that all who wished for education might have| These sentiments are alike creditable to 
‘naked breasts. We staid above two months|obtained it. Many availed themselves of the|head and heart. What eminence is thereiiigy 
in that island, in all which time the sickness |privilege ; and some of my school-fellows now |the world which has been won from indigeng@ay) 


raged, ye we had many large and precious|rank in position far above what they ever ap-jand obscurity? To be born to riches q 


meetings, to which there were great flocking, 
the people being very much humbled by the 
sickness, and several received the Truth, and 
joined with Friends. Being clear in our spirits 
of that island, we parted with Friends in great 
love and sweetness. 

On the twenty-second of the Eighth month, 
we took shipping for New York, and arrived 
there the twenty-third of the Ninth month 
next; and though we had a great storm in 
our passage, which lasted ten days, the Lord’s 
eed, hand preserved us. The captain was 
very much down in his mind, and under in- 
eee of body in the time of our voyage ; 
nd said to me, We, meaning himself and the 

, Should die like rotten sheep. I said, 
‘captain, do~not fear, fore] saw that.th 
hip would go safe in; and after some further 
discourse, he hugged me in his arms, and 
seemed to rejoice. We accordingly arrived 
at New York, and had a meeting there, and 
from thence went to Long Island, where we 
had several good meetings with Friends. 
Then the word of the Lord was in me, hasten, 
hasten to visit my great people in Philadel- 
phia; so we went forward, having some good 
meetings in our way thither. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. Livingstone’s Youth. 


Scotland has furnished many men who have | 


made her famous, of whom the greater num- 
ber were of humble parentage. David Liv- 
ingstone, who, perhaps, did the most to start 
the tide of African exploration, was a poor 
factory lad; he became the most celebrated 
of travellers and for his scientific attainments 
was honored by the learned societies of all 
countries. His family had a reputation for 
sterling honesty. It is related that one of his 
ancestors, on his death-bed, called his children 
around him and said: “ Now, in my life-time 
I have searched carefully through all the tra- 
ditions I could find of our family, and I never 
eould discover that there was a dishonest man 
_ among our forefathers. If, therefore, any of 
you or any of your children should take to 
dishonest ways, it will not be because it runs 
in our blood ; it does not belong to you. I 
leave this precept with you: Be honest.” 
David was born at the village of Blantyre, 
Scotland, in’or about the year 1817, and when 
he was ten years of age, he says:—“I wag 
‘ put into the factory as a ‘piercer,’ to aid by 


peared likely to come to when in the village|rank is certainly no disgrace ; but riches q 
school.” rank do not, of themselves, entitle to hop 
Everything in the shape of good books ;/and esteem. We respect men for their p 
that is, books of travel and treatises upon|sonal merits, for their efforts to acquire know 
scientific subjects, he read with avidity ; and,|edge, and to diffuse to others the results 
from his subsequent life, there can be no doubt|their attainments. These things constity 
that what he read he remembered—no mere /|the true nobleman. 
time-killing, but earnest, anxious, thoughtful| If, therefore, we had no other reason to 
reading, in order that he might know and|teem Dr. Livingstone, this confession of } 
learn. While he was at his work, even, hejof not only coming from the ranks of 
managed to turn to good account the stray |factory workers, but glorying in the 
moments which his employment afforded him. |secures the admiration of good men, and pi 
“In recognising the plants pointed out in|sents an example for all coming time to eve 
my first medical books,” he writes, “ that ex-}youth and earnest man.—Famous Boys a 
traordinary old work on astrological medicine, | How they Became Great Men. 
‘Culpepper’s Herbal,’ I had the guidance of a Nee tege ala 
book ontheplantsef Lanaskshire, py Patrick.| , <yes . dae 
Limited as a y time was, I found Svea Primitive and Progressivé Quakerism. 
ties to scour the whole country-side, ‘collect-| The description given in the editorial 
ing simples.” “The Friend” of 7th mo. 17th, of the “ root dine 
“On one of these exploring tours, we en-|ground work of the difference between primi, rf 
tered a limestone quarry—long before geology |tive Quakerism and the modified form of itjig, 
was so popular as it is now. It is impossible|and corroborated by the extract from the leg, 
to describe the delight and wonder with which |ter that follows, explains to some extent thiiyjd 
I began to collect the shells found in the car-|intricacies of the teaching which has becom ; 
boniferous limestone, which crops out in High|so prevalent. The Western Friend for 6tp% 
Blantyre and Cambuslang. A quarryman;mo. gives an illustration somewhat similathggc 
seeing a little boy so engaged, looked with jas follows: “By this construction they wip® 
that pitying eye which the benevolent assume|out the original doctrine of Friends on th 
when viewing the insane. Addressing him|nature and origin of saving faith ; make s 
with, ‘How ever did these shells come into}vation a gift by imputation, and faith a hum 
these rocks?’ ‘When God made the rocks,|act by which it is received. A line drawn 4 
he made the shells in them,’ was the damping|this point would pretty correctly divide b 
reply. What would Hugh Miller have thought|tween Orthodox and Progressive Friends as 
of this Scotchman ? doctrinal sentiment. On the one side are thos g¢ 
“My reading while at work,” he further|who adhere to the views of inwrought exper th 
says, “ was carried on by placing the book on|ence of early Friends; on the other side an 
a portion of the spinning-jenny, so that I could|those who put a humanitarian element in 
catch sentence after sentence as I passed at|the doctrine of salvation, utterly incompatible q& 
my work; I thus kept up a pretty constant] with the doctrines of early Friends.” . 
study, undisturbed by the roar of the ma-| These explanations are much needed at th 
chinery. To this part of my education, I owe|present time, not to find fault but to unravéh’g 
my present power of so completely abstract-|the mysteries of the error, in order that thi) g 
ing the mind from surrounding noises, as to|true seeker may see and avoid the snare. 0 
read and write with perfect comfort amidst} The course pursued by S. Pumphrey on th 
the play of children or the dancing and songs|occasion referred to is a very common on §j 
of savages. The toil of cotton-spinning, to|with the Progressives; that is, to prese 
which I was promoted in my nineteenth year,|some crude iiean in order to pervert 
was excessively severe on a slim, loose-jointed|doctrines of Friends and make them appeal’. 
lad, but it was well paid for; and it enabled|ridiculous; and when that point is gained§¢ 
me to support myself while attending medical |they press theirown views with much emotia™ 4 
and Greek classes in winter, also the divinity|and apparent zeal. When a man can adopi } 
lectures of Dr. Wardlaw, by working with my|the thought that the sufferings of Christ om { 
hands in summer. I never received a farth-|his behalf was an absolute substitution ; thal 
ing of aid from any one, and should have ac-|He not only made atonement but finished ' 





of salvation on the cross on Calvary ; 
the cross by which the world is crucified 
sto man and man unto the world is that 
n which Christ suffered, his mind becomes 
sved from all anxiety or doubt in reference 
his future state. This change of mind is 
spted as conversion; and the relief, as the 
elling of the Holy Spirit. The simple 
ition of thought may take place suddenly, 

is termed “instantaneous conversion.” 

y deny that faith is a spiritual gift, but say 
men are naturally prone to believe the 
mises of their fellow beings, and when 
belief is directed to the promises of God, 
evealed in the Scriptures and presented 
ithe foolishness of preaching, and they “ ac- 
Christ’s finished work,” their belief: be- 
essaving. They omit the Scripture word 
treceive” and substitute the word “accept,” 
ich is more consonant with the new teach- 


ee 


ad 


0 
‘Tre L 
>In the General Epistle issued by London 
s ly Meeting this year, are the following 
rds: “In accepting forgiveness on the 

found of such an atonement, the believer is 
ght to loathe and to renounce his sin.” 

Accepting forgiveness!” sounds very strange- 
to those who have known the exceeding 
nfulness of their sin, and have prayed earn- 
y for pardon, and who can say with David, 

0 @Sblessed be God who hath not turned away 
_ iy prayer, nor his mercy from me.” The 
| atting forth of an Epistle is designed for the 
itual benefit of the reader, and ought to 

é in language easily understood, and not 

ble to more than one construction. What 

fm the true meaning of the sentence quoted 
Habove? Does it mean that the believer con- 
na” geents to, or accepts the free forgiveness of his 
fin, on the ground that God's righteousness: is 
maintained, and his law vindicated and es- 
tablished ; and to loathe and renounce sin, 
t Wire results which follow? Or does the “ac- 
Ml ¢epting forgiveness” involve the loathing and 
'GErenouncing of sin as the condition upon which 

lehGod bestows the pardon which He has pro- 
tifyided through the atonement? If the latter 
Onis the meaning designed by the sentence re- 
Stirred to with its connections, more fitting 
ilatfwords might have been chosen to present it. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
, Let yea moderation be known unto all men.” Phil. 
lV. o. 

vi 6In this day, when so many of our young 
‘SM people lose their health in the endeavor to 
1084 acquit themselves creditably at school, I think 
eM the following is worthy of our notice. 
am Thomas Scott, author of “ Scott’s Commen- 
in yon the Bible,” in writing to his son at 
ibld eo1 ege, recommends “a moderate attention” 

to his studies, adding: “I say a moderate ap- 
uy plication, for I apprehend that very great ex- 
ertions are not only injurious to the health 
and spirits, * * * but they counteract their 
own end, blunt and overstretch the mental 
powers, and after surprising progress for a 
time, incapacitate a person for making any 
Progress at all. Ambition of distinction, more 
han love of knowledge, is the spur to this too 
P@ager course; but neither the one nor the 
“Other should be your primum mobile, but a de- 
‘tire to acquire that competency of useful 
knowledge which may fit you for glorifyin 
God and serving your generation. This will 
“also teach you to take care of your health and 
‘spirits; to accustom yourself to corporal as 


Mm, 
n ae 
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well as mental exercise; * * and so to travel 
on at a sober rate, without over-pushing the 
horse at the beginning of the journey.” 


For “* The Friend.” 
Total Abstinence for Example’s Sake. 


“Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling-block to them that are weak.” 

* * * “Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 

offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 

po make my brother to offend.” 1 Cor. viii. 

Under the advice of the late Yearly Meet- 
ing on the “poe of the use of intoxicating 
drinks, some Monthly Meetings find it diffi- 
cult to procure Friends willing to serve on the 
cominittee of inquiry ; hesitation arising in 
the minds of some lest their own habits of an 
occasional use of wine or malt liquors may 
disqualify for the service, now that the in- 
quiry is expected to cover those and all other 
intoxicating drinks when used as’a beverage. 
It is much to be hoped for that this step in 
advance of our previous custom in making 
this investigation, may not be resisted by any 
as an offence against their liberty, but that 
all may be seriously willing to consider the 
ground of the Yearly Meeting’s action, name- 
ly, the awful increase of intemperance in the 
nation, and the fact that it is the moderate use 
of intoxicants which paves the way for drunk- 
enness. 

The following memorandum, made by James 
Backhouse in the year 1842, respecting the 
example of that worthy and eminent minister 
among Friends in England, Mary Capper, 
may serve as an encouragement to some to 
take up the cross and do likewise: “In the 
course of conversation, she informed me that 
she bad adopted the principles of total absti- 
nence as regards intoxicating liquors ; that, 
though on the first mention of the subject, she 
had doubted its propriety, yet on reflecting 
upon it, and considering the numbers led away 
into inebriety, and that all these began their 
course of drunkenness by taking intoxicating 
liquors in what had been thought to be mod- 
eration, she came to the resolution, that no 
one should be able to plead her example for 
taking them at all. 

At the time she left them off, she was up- 
wards of eighty years of age, and in the prac- 
tice of taking a single glass of wine daily with 
her dinner; and having been for many years 
unable to take animal food, this glass of wine 
had been thought almost essential to her exist- 
ence, especially as she had been accustomed 
to it from an early period of her life. 

She told me that she expected to have some- 
thing to suffer, in making this change, and 
that she might probably have to endure a 

reater sense of feebleness during the remain- 
her of her days; but the welfare of those by 
whom she was surrounded, and on whom her 
example — have some influence, she con- 
sidered to be of much greater importance. 
On making the trial, she was however agree- 
ably disappointed ; for though she felt some 
languor for a few days, she soon became sen- 
sible of an increase of strength, and was more 
vigorous without the wine than she had been 
with it; so that she had cause to commem- 
orate the goodness by which she had been 
enabled to make this little sacrifice. And I 
believe that her example in this respect, as 
well as her Christian practice exhibited in a 
great variety of other points, had a beneficial 


‘influence on many.” 


Selected. 
Waste. 

“ Well, as I told you,” said my gentle little 
neighbor to me, “ I could not keep a girl whom 
I caught in such tricks; why, she always 
gave the cold meat to the beggars, and the 
cold potatoes to the pigs! I don’t care for 
the money-value of the things, but if there is 
anything I have conscientious scruples about 
it is waste.” 

She looked so sweet and earnest as she said 
it—this little neighbor of min'e—that I could 
but give her a smile of sympathy and ap- 
proval, and yet, when the door closed behind 
her, and I turned to take up the work inter- 
rupted two hours before when she ran in “for 


just aminuté,” the smile fadedaway into asigh: 


“Tf there is anything I have conscientious 
scruples about, it is waste,” did you say, dear 
little neighbor? And assented? Why, then, 
do you and I and thousands of others reck- 
lessly waste, day by day, life—while we un- 
sparingly condemn our servants in the kitchen 
for carelessness about the cold pieces ? 

Why did I not “dismiss” you for wasti 
my time as you sat and told me all the fai 
ings of your recently dismissed domestic, de- 
scribed minutely all the symptoms of your 
baby’s last illness, and offered me a dish not 
too highly flavored of the latest gossip? Ah! 
what treasures of knowledge, strength, and 
helpfulness, we might have secured, expended, 
or exchanged, in those two wasted hours ! 

Can we not resolutely turn out of deo 
this wasteful servant of ours—a frivolotm, 
frittering, petty habit of mind! Many 

recious are the things which it throws away, 
et us look at some of them. aap 

Nervous energy, mental power, vital forge 
What do we buy with these? How 
have we used all the nervous energy we ¢ 
command after a serious illness, in detailing 
to a friend first admitted to the sick-room, 
the pains which we had recently endured? 
Why do we linger in the realm of the painful 
and the uninteresting? An unaccountable 
dullness seems to possess us in this matter, and 
we suffer complaint to appropriate the limited 
nervous energy which might have been con- 
secrated to love and joy. 

A similar privilege is too often accorded to 
sorrow and remorse. I know well that I am 
treading on tender ground, where exact bound- 
ary lines cannot be drawn, but there are to me 
few more pitiful examples of prodigal waste 
than are to be seen in the cherishing often 
bestowed upon a barren grief. 

Many a mourner might be warned from the 
indulgence of an undue self-pity, (is not grief 
oftenest that ?) by a consideration of the ex- 
ample of King David, who, when his child 
was taken from him, returned at once'to his 
work, remembering that the kingdom of Israel 
had been given him to rule over, and that 
God would hold him to a strict account of his 
stewardship, although his son and heir had 
been removed from the earth. Too often has 
God’s work to wait upon man’s grief! 

What are you buying, my friend, with your 
store of mental power? Is there any leakage 
here ? any dribbling of it away through trashy 
novels, silly chatter, inconsequent thought ? 

Truly “if our heart condemn us not” on 
this score, we are among the rich and the 
provident ones, with a daily accumulatin 
stock of wisdom, strength, and skill. Is it so 

Vital force is a treasure more subtle still,— 
more easily expended,—and as likely to be 
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misspent. All our daily doings are regulated 
by it; not an hour goes by that we do not 

ive it in exchange for something, or throw 
it heedlessly away.—C. M. Harris. 


a 


The Death of William Forster. 


Lt the request of a friend, we reprint the 
following tribute to the memory of William 
Forster. The Journal of William Evans con- 
tains several references to his religious labors 
in this country, about the year 1823, when he 
found the Society of Friends in America much 
disturbed by the attempted introduction of 
Unitarian doctrines. His sympathy with 
those who endeavored to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Friends in their fulness, and his labors 
in the cause, were no doubt helpful and 
strengthening. 

At the time of his death, on the 27th of Ist 
mo. 1854, he was one of a deputation sent over 
by Friends in England to this country, to pre- 
sent to the governments of the different States 
an address on the subject of slavery. He died 
at a house of entertainment near Knoxville, 
Tennessee. In reference to this event, William 
Evans remarks : “ The death of such a Friend 
so far from his native home, among people 
not Friends, and where probably many things 
to make him comfortable could not be pro- 
cured ; after having been engaged more than 
fifty years in the service of the cause of re- 
ligion, has very much affected me. But if we 
are prepared to be carried by angels into the 
realms of ineffable bliss, it matters little what 
becomes of the tabernacle of clay.” 

Since the removal of William Forster, and 
since the following lines were written, slavery 
has ceased to exist in the limits of the United 
_ Stajes.] ; 


Ah! know ye not, in Israel 
A Prince is fallen to day, 

A just man, from the ills to come, 
In mercy called away ? 


The Church is clothed in mourning : 
Who shall supply her loss ? 

A standard-bearer ’s quit the field, 
A soldier of the Cross. 


On mission high and holy, 
He braved the watery main, 
And many a faithful heart rejoiced 
To welcome him again. 


Thrice had the veteran warrior 
Nobly forsaken all, 

And trod our western wilderness, 
Obedient to His call, 


Whose voice he knew from childhood, 
And followed where it led, 

For “ perfect love” reigned over him, 
And banished fear and dread. 


Meekly, he journeyed onward, 
Unmoved by praise or blame, 
The mark was always kept in view, 

And steady was his aim. 


Unfaltering trust in Jesus 
Had ever nerved his arm, 

He knew his shield of love was near, 
Protecting him from harm. 


Like Paul, he “ went from house to house,” 
And boldly preached the word :— 

And many souls accepting it, 
Were gathered to the Lord. 

While, from his heart and from his lips, 
Wherever he might pass, 

Fell gentle benedictions, 
As showers upon the grass. 


Nor from the galling chains of sin 
Alone he ht to free: 

However bamed the “bondsman” claimed 
His whole-souled sympathy. 


Bending beneath a weight of care, 
A pilgrimage of years, 

Before the rulers of the land, 
Behold him plead with tears. 


For poor down-trodden Africa 
He lifts his latest breath, 

And with her name upon his lips, 
Sinks in the arms of death 


Thoughts of the distant and the loved 
Came thronging to his heart, 

He felt, ’twere sweet to be with them, 
Yet sweeter to depart. 


“ Better to die and be with Christ :” 
Were the blest words he said, 

Then, in the midst of bonds and chains, 
The enfranchized spirit fled. 


And in a far-off stranger land, 
Near Holstein’s billowy wave, 
A voice is calling silently, 
From that lone martyr’s grave. 


Oppressor, list its meaning, 
It is to thee it calls, 

Ah heed the solemn warning voice, 
Before the judgment falls. 


It tells thee that a martyr’s prayers 
Are heard in highest heaven, 

That soon the shackles of the Slave 
In mercy shall be riven. 


God will avenge his own elect, 
Who’re groaning to be free : 

His promises aré sure—He will 
Avenge them speedily. 


But where will be the Oppressor, 
In that soul-searching day, 

When perfect Truth and Equity 
Have undivided sway ! 


Quailing before the majesty 
Uf the Omniscient One, 

Dealers in “slaves and souls of men,” 
Will feel their work is done ; 


And bowed beneath that “ word of God,” 
Which pierces as a sword, 

Call on the rocks to hide them, from 
The presence of the Lord. 


Hush ! mercy’s voice is whispering, 
“Tmmanuel died to save !”— 

And He designs rich fruit shall spring, 
From that lone martyr’s grave. 





Selected. 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs could almost cast 
Their fruitage on its roof: 

And the cherry-tree so near it grew, 
That when awake I’ve lain, 

In the lonesome nights I’ve heard the limbs, 
As they creaked against the pane ; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees ! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet-brier under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose by the garden fence 
Were all the flowers we had. 

I've looked at many a bower since then, 
Far brought, and rich, and rare, 

To other eyes more beautiful, 
But not to me so fair ; 

For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright ! 
I have twined them with my sister’s locks 

That are laid in the dust from sight ! 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep, 
Which my father’s hand set up; 

And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well ! 
I remember yet the plashing soun 

Of the bucket as it fell. 

































Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet ; 

There my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was always sweet ; 

And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 

With my childish hand in his raven hair— 
That hair is silver now ! 

But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad he: 


light ! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 


They are in my heart to-night. 


—Phabe Cargill 
. 


onemnagedaey 
“T's Only John.” : 
Six years ago I was teaching school in thy 
northern part of Illinois. One cold, blustey—jet 
evening after school, I went along home wi i T 
some of my pupifs to spend thé evening. §& 
was one of the well-to-do families of the dig} 
trict that I was visiting. I had a special oii 
ject in going to this place. I desired to segy 
how the parents governed their children ij} 
this particular home. I had been greathpeBa 
—- over the character of one of the litt® 
oys, and, in order to better understand big 
nature, I wanted to see his home training jm 
He was a very bashful boy—at times almost tpg! 
on ed but by noticing his answers in clasd) 
and his actions while playing, I soon found 
that he really had a clear head and a wa 
heart. At times there was a sullenness, and 
dogged stubborness over which I could gai 
but little control. When I spoke kindlyt 
him, or did him a favor, he would look 1 
with such a strange look of wonder in hisit 
countenance, and seemed to act as if in doubly 
how to receive it. 
We were kindly received by the father and 
mother, and it made the stranger’s heart beat 
for his home to see how mother and the older§™ 
sister removed the wraps from the shivering 
children, kissed their rosy cheeks, and mad 
room for them around the fire. But theregy 
was a difference. Little John came in behind} 
the rest, and stood for a moment looking fo 
a place at the stove but there was no room§ 
made forhim. He walked hesitatingly around 
and sat behind the stove on the wood-box: 
After taking off his mits and comfort he sat 
with his head down, looking as if he felt that 
he had done wrong by entering his own home 
on that cold winter night. There were no 
kind words, no kisses, no notice from the 
household for him, that had been given s0 
freely to his more forward brothers and sisters, 
When the father and the sons did the feeding, 
I noticed that John carried the heavy swill 
through the deep snow, while the older boys 
watered and fed the horses, a much easier 
task. When he came from his work he stamp- 
ed the snow: from his shoes; and his sister 
looking out the window to see who was com- 
ing, said carelessly, “It’s only John.” This 
sentence told the whole story. I could not 
help but notice during the entire evening how 
the backward little fellow was slighted. Here 
was a heart actually starving for kindness— 
the mind blunted and heart made sullen and 
wicked by this starvation. This incident of 
partiality in parents made a deep impression 
upon my mind. How careful Christian parents 
should be to avoid the evil of-partiality to 
children, for often a bad nature is formin 
behind the shyness of the quiet, neglect 
child ; and many a big trouble rankles in the 
little heart when the little lips are silent. 
Remember that want of indulgence spoils a 
child as well as too much of it—Geo. K. 
Sappington.—Primitive Christian. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


A Family Group. 


see 


THE FRIEND. 


one which was far more precious, she said, 
“ Farewell, all,” and quietly passed away, we 


The eight young Friends, of whom a brief|trust, to a mansion of rest and peace.” 


morial is given below, were all removed by 
sumption of the lungs. 


py, and leave this life with a well-grounded 
sof entering a happy eternity, ought to 


geourage those who have the charge of fami- 
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and of young people, in a patient labor for 
spiritual welfare of those under their care, 
an earnest seeking to the Lord for help 
train them in the way they should go. 

hese brief narratives have seemed to the 
er to be lively and edifying, and it is hoped 
at others who read them will also find them 


instructive. R 


O see 
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ing Died, at the residence of her husband, near 
ally 
little 


nesville, Belmont County, Ohio, on the 
h of Twelfth month, 1852, in the 23rd year 


Mm@her age, Martha W., wife of David Stanton 
(jad daughter of Israel and Catharine Wilson, 
fof Harrison Co., Ohio, a member of Flushing 


nthly Meeting. She was of a steady and 


Perious disposition, with that modest deport- 
Fment which becomes her sex, and was much 
nd@ 


Am | 


ved by all who knew her. She bore her 
@fferings with Christian fortitude and with- 


'y #}@ita murmur. She was perfectly resigned 
Up the will of the great Physician, believing 
| higfthat in his own appointed time He would take 





oubt fhe 


to Himself. She remained sensible to the 
and without a groan or struggle, passed, 


andjas her friends consolingly believe, to a hea- 
beativenly home. 
lder§ Died, Fourth month 9th, 1858, near Free- 
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offriends and relatives. 











; Harrison County, Ohio, Mary H., daugh- 
of Israel and Catharine Wilson, in the 20th 


year of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly 


Meeting. 


She was of a modest and retiring 
ition and much beloved by a large circle 
She manifested great 
toncern during her protracted illness that she 
might be resigned to the will of her Heavenly 
Pather, and be favored with patience to en- 
dure her sufferings to the end. About a week 
before her decease, she told those around her, 
*she believed she had but a few more days to 
live.” “She was resigned to die, and‘that she 
believed there wasa mansion prepared for her.” 
Then said, “I feel the love of the Saviour this 
morning more than ever.” 
death.” She entreated her relations “not to 
Weep for her, but give her up cheerfully, and 
prepare to meet her in heaven.” At another 
time on her father remarking to her that she 
had a great deal to suffer, she replied, “I be- 
lieve my Heavenly Father will not lay any 
thing upon me but what He will enable me to 
bear ;” and again when suffering, she very im- 
oe said, “Come unto me all ye that 

r and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
test : take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls ; for my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light.” On the day of her de- 
parture, when laboring under deep suffering, 
she was led to fear that she would be forsaken, 
and that her patience would become exhausted, 
and prayed to her Heavenly Father to take 
her to Himself. Soon after she became easy, 
and said her doubts were at an end, adding, 
“Oh, trust in the Lord, for his love is more 
than all earthly things ;’ then saying she was 
about done with this life, but felt that she had 
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“T feel no fear of 


Died, on the 11th of Twelfth month, 1858, 


That such a group |Jane, daughter of Israel and Catharine Wil- 
Bhould have been so redeemed and preserved 
.Jifom the evils that abound in the world, and 
Jeadled to finish their earthly course with 


son, in the 25th year of her age, a member of 
Flushing Monthly Meeting. During her ill- 
ness she manifested a quiet submission to the 
Divine will whether life or death should be 
the event. At one time when her mother 
was lamenting the loss of her children, she 
observed, that when “thou comes to die, I 
think thou wilt be glad they have gone before 
thee.” She was also heard to say at different 
times, “she hoped her patience would hold 
out to the end;” and on being told by her 
friends that they theught- her time was very 
short here she said, “how thankful I should 
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resigned to his will, telling his mother a short 
time before his departure that he “felt very 
comfortable.” He quietly departed, leaving 
to his friends the consoling hope that He 
who had guided him in life was his portion in 
death. 

Died, on the 8th of Second month, 1866, 
William C., son of I. and C. Wilson, in the 
38th year of his age. He possessed a kind 
disposition, with warm and generous sympa- 
thies actuated by motives of strict integrity. 
He was suddenly prostrated on a bed of sick 
ness, and feeling that his time was short his 
fervent supplications were that the Lord would 
give him a clear evidence of acceptance. He 
said “he had given up all for his sake,” and 
was enabled to say a few hours before his 
close, that “ he felt no condemnation, but that 


be that I have kind friends to remind me ofjit was all through the unmerited mercy of 


my approaching change.” At another time 
she was heard to pray to her Heavenly Father 
that she might have an evidence of her accept- 
ance. The night before her death she noticed 
her mother was affected, and said to her, “I 
believe it is thy place, dear mother, to be re- 
signed,” to which her mother replied that she 
could be if she was sure that she would be 
happy. She then said thou need not have 
any doubts of that. “I see nothing in my 
way.” “I have many comfortable thoughts 
of another world.” Her friends, therefore, 
have the consoling belief that she has passed 
from a world of temptation and trial to one 
of happiness and rest. 

Died, on the Ist of Tenth month, 1859, Elisha 
Wilson, son of I. and C. Wilson, in the 28th year 
of his age. He bore with patience and with- 
out murmuring a protracted illness. He at 
one time cautioned his brothers and sisters to 
be carefulto obey their parents, for neglecting 
to do so at all times had caused him much 
mental suffering, but he hoped he would be 
forgiven by them, and also by his Heavenly 
Father. He manifested towards the close of 
his life a tender feeling and sympathy for the 
poor and needy, and left a considerable amount 
of his small estate for their relief and comfort. 
A short time before his departure he expressed 
a willingness to be taken away from the evil 
to come and was desirous to depart, although 
he felt unworthy of the Lord’s goodness and 
mercy. His mind remained clear to the last, 
and he peacefully passed away, and we hum- 
bly believe he is now enjoying a happy im- 
mortality. 

Died, on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1863, 
Israel J., son of I. and C. Wilson, in the 21st 
year of his age. As his illness gradually in- 
creased, he came to see his poverty and un- 
worthiness and to feel that obedience had not 
kept pace with knowledge: also that the 
right time to prepare for death was during the 
enjoyment of health. As his life drew near to 
a close he became very penitent and prayer- 
ful, giving good advice to his friends and re- 
latives ; and passed quietly away, leaving the 
consoling evidence that through the mercy 
and mediation of the Redeemer he was pre- 
pared for the change which awaited him. 

Died, on the 22nd of Tenth month, 1865, 
Joseph D., son of Israel and Catharine Wilson, 
in the 21st year of his age. He was from 
early life inclined to sobriety, and while many 
of his acquaintances were disposed to run into 
the vanities and follies of the world he serupu- 
lously adhered to plainness of dress and ad- 
dress. When it pleased his Heavenly Father 
jto visit him with sickness, he appeared to be 
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the dear Redeemer, to whom be all the praise.” 

Died, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1865, 
at his residence near Barnesville, Belmont 
County, Ohio, Israel Wilson, [father of these 
dear children, ] amember of Stillwater Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, in the 58th year of 
his age. He was one of whom it might be 
said, “Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; 
distributing to the necessity of saints ; given 
to hospitality.” As his health gave way, he 
seemed increasingly concerned to “set: hit 
house in order.” In a memorandum written 
some months before his death he remembéred 
that he had been abundantly blessed beth 
temporally and spiritually, craving that the 
remainder of the days of his life should be iim: 
creasingly devoted to a preparation for ‘the 
change that awaited him. He imparted much 
suitable advice to his family and friends whe 
visited him several days pion to his digses 
lution; and after articulation became Very 
difficult he expressed a comfortable hope that 
“all would be well ;” being thus removed from 
a scene of conflict and suffering, and made, 
as we humbly trust, a partaker of God’s sal- 
vation. 

Died, on the 21st of First month, 1877, 
Rachel D. Vail, daughter of Israel and Catha- 
rine Wilson, in the 36th year of her age. She 
endured a protracted illness with much Chris- 
tian resignation, uttering from time to time 
many comfortable expressions. At one time 
she said, “ Do not grieve for me, but rather re- 
joice that I am getting nearer home.” “It is 
an eternity! one long eternity of joy for this 
short time of suffering!” 

Died, at her aliaine near Barnesville, 
Ohio, on the 2ist of Seventh month, 1878, 
Catharine Wilson, relict of the late Israel 
Wilson, an esteemed member of Stillwater 
Monthly and Particular Meetings. She was 
strongly attached to the ancient doctrines of 
Friends and left much consoling evidence that 


her end was peace. 





The Profane Swearer. 


One cold morning in the winter of 1875 I 
took my seat in a stage in Greenville, Maine, 
which town is situated at the foot of Moose- 
head Lake. There were besides myself, I 
think, four other persons. Directly opposite 
to me was a young man, a stranger. e sat 
face to face and near each other. As soon as 
we had taken our seats, be began to swear 
violently, and continued it incessantly. He 
did not appear to be intoxicated nor angry, 
and I could see no especial cause for his shock- 
ing profanity. He was very rough in his 













rsonal appearance and manners. As I heard 

is horrid oaths I felt sad, and asked myseli 
the question, “ Must I ride face to face with 
this young man hour after hour, under such 
dreadful torrents of profanity which are fiow- 
ing continually from hismouth?” I thought, 
“No; I must reprove him.” But then the 

uestion at once arose, “How shall I do it? 

f I do not do it in a kind and discreet man- 
ner, I shall do more harm than good ;” shall 
make a bad matter worse. 

I hope I sincerely looked to God to give me 
wisdom suitable for the occasion. But O! 
my Heavenly Father seemed to require me to 
humble myself very low in order to get into a 
proper situation to rightly rebuke this erring 

man.. I must confess that I had been 
guilty:of the same sin that I was now about 
to reprove him for. 

I then calmly said to him, “My young 
friend, I want to tell youa short story.” (This 
was the first time that I had spoken to him.) 
He 7 2. swearing and listened in a re- 
spectful manner. I then proceeded as follows: 

“When I was about twelve years old, my 
father sent me into the pasture to get the 
oxen. It wasa hot day. I found the oxen 
in the woods, and started them out towards 
home ; but the weather was very hot, and the 
oxen did not like to leave the cool shade of 
the woods ; so as soon as I had driven them 
afew rods they would turn quickly and run 
back. This they did again and again. I 
soon became vexed, and lost all my patience, 
and in my anger took my Maker's name in 
yain. It was my first oath, and blessed be 
God it was my last. But whenever I think 
of my wickedness in taking in vain the name 
of that great and good Being who created me 
sudshas kept me alive all my life long, Iam 

tly ashamed of myself, and I hope sin- 
cerely sorry for that great sin of my boyhood 
days.” 

He listened attentively to my story; and 
when I had concluded exclaimed : “ Well, you 
have done well not to swear but once in all 
your life.” 

I am happy to say that the young man 
swore no more. I have never met him since, 
and where he is I know not.—J/. Hemmenway 
in Messenger of Peace. 

Illusive Visions—On the occasion of the 
fire which destroyed part of the Crystal Palace 
in the winter of 1866-7, part of the menagerie 
had been sacrificed to the flames. The chim- 
panzee, however, was believed to have escaped 
from his cage, and was presently seen on the 
roof endeavoring to save himself by clutching 
in wild despair one of the iron beams which 
the fire had spared. The struggles of the ani- 
mal were watched with an intense curiosity, 
mingled with horror and sympathy for the 
supposed fate which awaited the unfortunate 
monkey. What was the surprise of the spec- 
tators of an imminent tragedy to find that the 
object which, in the guise of a terrified ape, 
had excited their fears, resolved itself into a 
piece of canvas blind, so tattered, that to the 
eye of the imagination and when moved by 
the wind, it presented the exact counterpart 
of a struggling animal! Such an example is 
of especial interest, because it proves to us 
that not one person alone, but a large number 
of spectators, may be deceived by an object 
imperfectly seen—and aided in the illusion 
by a vivid imagination—into fancying all the 
details of a spectacle of which the chief actor 
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is entirely a myth. A singular case has been|looked back upon as a contemptible and bgp 


given on strict medical authority of a lady, 
who, walking from Penrhyn to Falmouth— 


her mind being occupied with the subject of|tised it. 


drinking-fountains—was certain she saw in 
the road a newly-erected fountain, bearing 
the inscription, “Ifany man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” As a matter of course, 
she mentioned her interest in seeing such an 
erection to the daughters of the gentleman 
who was supposed to have placed the fountain 
in its position. They assured her that no 
such fountain was in existence; but, convinced 
of the reality of her senses, on the ground 
that “seeing is believing,” she repaired to the 
spot where she had seen the fountain, only to 
find, however, a few scattered stones in place 
of the expected erection.—Chambers’ Journal. 


To be holy is to be like Christ, who, as the 
Captain of our salvation, was made perfect 
through suffering. We must be willing to 
bear the cross if we would wear the crown. 
In seeking holiness, therefore, let us think 
little of joy, but much of purity ; little of our- 
selves, but much of God ; little of our own will, 
but much of the divine will. We will choose 
the deepest poverty and affliction, with the 
will of God, rather than all earthly goods and 
prosperities without it. It is God we seek, 
and not happiness. If we have God, He will 
not fail to take care of us. “As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God.”"—T. C. Upham. 


Natural History, Science, &. 

How to Breathe—The three most common 
causes of ill-filled lungs, in children and in 
young ladies, are stillness, silence and stays. 

First, stillness; a sedentary life, and want 
of exercise. A girl is kept for hours sitting 
on a bench writing or reading, to do which 
she must lean forward. The lower ribs are 
pressed into the body, thereby displacing more 
or less something inside. The diaphram in 


the meantime, which is the very bellows of|gonian Ostrich-bolas only two balls are used; 


the lungs, remains loose ; the lungs are never 


properly filled or emptied; and an excess of|smaller than the others. The three thongs 
carbonic acid accumulates at the bottom of|are brought together at one knot. 


them. What follows? Frequent sighing to 
get rid of it; heaviness of the head ; depres- 
sion of the whole nervous system under the 
influence of the poison of the lungs ; and when 
the poor child gets up from her weary work 
what is the first thing she probably does? 
She lifts up her chest, stretches, yawns, and 
breathes deeply—nature’s voice, nature’s in- 


stinctive cure—which is probably regarded |bolas for catching wild geese, ae up to 
Where the breathing organs|a flock and throwing the bolas at t 
are of average health, let it be said, once and|the wing as they rise. 


as ungraceful. 
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barous superstition, denoting a very low le 
of civilization in the peoples who have prgg! 
That for generations past wom@ 
should have been in the habit of delibera 
crushing that part of the body which sho 
capeatélle be left free; contracting and ¢ 
placing their lungs, their heart, and all ¢ 
most vital and important organs, and en’ 
ing thereby disease, not only on themselyg 
but on their children after them; that f 
forty years past physicians should have 
telling them of the folly of what they hay 
been doing and that they should as yet, in th 
great majority of cases, not only turn a deg 
ear to all warnings, but actually deny 
offence, of which’ one glance of the physiciiij 
or sculptor, who knows what shape the <i 


ras 


os 


-m 


body ought to be, brings them in guilty—thi 
I say, is an instance of—what shall I call it 
which at once deserves the lash, not me 
of the satirist, but of any theologian wi 
really believes that God made the physi 
universe. 

And how much work of every kind, 
tellectual as well as physical, is spoiled oF 
hindered, how many deaths occur from com 
——- and other complaints which are the 
result of this habit of tight lacing, is known 
partly to the medical men who lift up their 
voices in vain, and known fully to Him who 
will not interfere with the least of his own 
physical laws to save human beings from the 
consequences of their wilful folly.—Sel. 

Catching Lizards.—It is curious how little 
alarm a long wand like a fishing-rod gives to 
animals. In Ceylon a noose of palm fibre 
fastened to the tip of a rod has been used to 
catch lizards. The lizards sat quietly to re 
ceive the noose, though, if the-person holding 
it had moved a foot nearer, they would have 
run off at once. Snakes are also caught im 
this way.— Moseley. 

Bolas.—T he bolas is an apparatus consisting 
of balls of stone, metal, or wood fastened at the 
end of long thongs of raw hide. In the Pata 
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for cattle and horses, three, one ball being 


The bolas 
is held by the smaller ball, and whirled round 
the head; and then thrown so as to entangle 
the legs of the animal aimed at. 

The boys at the Falkland Islands have im 
vented a small bolas in which the large knuckle 
bones of cattle are used as the larger balls, 
and asmaller bone from the fore-leg as the 
small ball for the hand. They use the bone 


e birds om 
They constantly sue 
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for all, that children and young people cannot|ceed in thus entangling them, and bringi 


take too much noise. The school-mistress 
who enforces silence on her pupils is commit- 
ting—unintentionally, no doubt, but still com- 
mitting—an offence against reason worthy 
only of a convent. Every shout, every burst 
of laughter,—nay, in the case of infants, as 


physiologists well know, every moderate fit|just like farm-yard geese. 
‘of crying—conduces to health, by rapidly 


filling and emptying the lungs, and changing 
the blood more rapidly from black to red, that 
is, from death to life. 

It seems to me that when mankind has 
learned to fear God more, and therefore to 
obey more strictly those laws of nature and 


of science which are the will of God—it seems|of the Esquimaux in structure. 
to me that the fashion of tight lacing will be|maux bolas, used also for catching birds, has 


them to the ground, and their mothers alwa 
send out their boys when they want a goose, 
so that the birds are seldom shot at around 
Darwin Harbor. 

Flocks of geese were to be seen there feed- 
ing on the grass close to the houses, looking 
The birds take no 
notice of a gun, but I soon found that they 
were very quick at seeing a bolas when I car 
ried one, well-knowing that they were going 
to be molested. I could not catch one wi 
the bone bolas, though I came very near it, 
and should have succeeded with a little prac- 
tice. The bone bolas come ee near that 

he Esqui- 
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ory. — Moseley. 


B wheel being cast ina mould and not after- 
ately wards turned in a lathe, usually varies some- 
fybat from a true circle. This inequality in- 
a ses with use and causes it to thump on 
siie rail. This keeps the substance of the 
heel in a state of vibration which hastens 
hecrystallization of the iron; and this weakens 
tenacity and renders it unfit for use. 
* To remedy this evil, car-wheels have come 
ito use in which the body of the wheel is 
ro of paper, with iron hub and cast 
meel tire. The wheel after being put to- 
gether is turned toa true circle. This lessens 
e.blow. or;thumping which. the. little in- 
aalities of the rails occasion ; and the paper 
body having but little elasticity or power to 
vibrate, greatly deadens the force of such 
blows before they reach the iron hub and the 
iron axle on which it turns. The body of 
the wheel is made of straw paper boards cut 
'to the required shape and size. Ten of these 
fare pasted together, submitted to heavy pres- 
gure in an hydraulic press and the disks thus 
formed are hung up for six days to dry ina 
gteam-heated loft. These disks are afterwards 
ted together, pressed and dried as before. 
Phe paper blocks are next accurately turned 
to fit the hub and the tire, and after being 
inted are ready for use. 
The first cost of such wheels is greater than 
of iron ones, but they last much longer. An 
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ittlgy #00 Wheel is usually warranted to run 50,000 
s to miles, but these will run from 400,000 to 800,- 
ibrey 000 miles with the jirst tire, and when that is 
i tof WOrn out, a new one can be put on. Their 
) pag BOn-elasticity dififiinishes the wear of trucks 
eh and.axles, and.also the transmission. of sound, 
avey 00.that they make less noise than other kinds. 
t ing , Paper Bags.—At a factory of these situated 
in the little village of Canajoharie, N. Y., one 
ingy hundred persons are employed, and over 15,- 
thet 000,000 bags are produced annually. 
ata- 
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In the deep religious exercises through|Babylon, and in the strength and might of 


: which George Fox was led, he was brought to 
see that everything in connection with man’s 
salvation was wrought through Christ, that 
He had “died for all men, was a propitiation 
for all, and enlightened all men and women 
with his divine and saving light ; and that 
none could be true believers but those who 
believed therein.” He saw “that the mani- 


_ festation of the Spirit of God was given to 

every man to profit withal,” and that to those 
“f who should thus receive Christ Jesus in his 
it,§ Light, He would give power to become the 


sons of God. His firm belief in this founda- 


a tion-truth is shown in his declaration, that 
nif “ When the Lord God and his Son Jesus Christ 
as 
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i pore than three balls, and these are made of}lasting gospel and kingdom, I was glad that|to preach this everlasting gospel unto all, 
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I was commanded to turn people to that in-|Christ nigh to all, the light in all, the seed 


. " Paper Car Wheels—The common iron car|ward light, spirit, and grace, by which all|sown in the hearts of all, that men may come 


might know their salvation and their way to|and apply their minds to it. * * * It is 
God; even that Divine Spirit which would|thus to preach Christ, and direct people to 
lead them into all truth, and which I infallibly|his pure light in the heart, that bod hath 


knew would never deceive any.” raised us up.” 

“ But with and by this divine power and| In these days many of the members of the 
Spirit of God, and the light of Jesus, I was to} Society of Friends in some parts of the world 
bring people off from all their own ways, to|have become so accustomed to mingling in 
Christ the new and living way; from their| labors of a professedly religious character with 
churches which men had made and gathered,| the ministers of other denominations, and with 
to the Church of God, the general assembly| persons who do not recognize to the same ex- 
written in heaven, which Christ is the head|tent the worthlessness of all acts of worship 
of ; and off from the world’s teachers made by; which are not performed under the influence 
men, to learn of Christ who is the way, the/ of the Spirit of Christ, that they are in danger 
truth and the life.”’.... <6: .. ..../f losing sight.of the.important principles in- 

George Fox saw that the true Church of|volved in our testimony against a man-made 
Christ consisted of those who had received ministry, and all forms of will-worship ; and 
Christ Jesus in his inward and spiritual ap-|could scarcely bear with composure to hear 
pearance, and had been washed, sanctified and} an open and uncompromising exposure of the 
justified by his eae and spirit. These were} false root from which they originate, and of 
its “ living members,” who had “ come to have| the evils which flow from the unsound system. 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, and| It is well therefore to keep in mind that, as 
with all his holy angels and saints.” As|R. Barclay specifies, the ministers of whom 
Robert Barclay expresses it, “It is the life of| our Society approves, are those who are im- 
Christianity taking place in the heart that! mediately called and sent forth by Christ and 
makes a Christian ; and so it is a number of) his Spirit unto the work of the ministry ; who 
such being alive, joined together in the life of| are actuated and led by God’s Spirit, and by 
Christianity, that makes a Church of Christ ;|the power and operation of his grace in their 
and it is all those that are thus alive and| hearts, are in some measure converted and re- 
quickened, considered together, that make the} generate ; who act, move and labor in the work 


Victions, their bold and uncompromising ad-|both begin and end at his pleasure, 
seen in the|undone as he seeth meet. Many of them were tion, recently held, it was stated that in 1869 the total 
light of the Lord, and their undoubting faith|laboring men and mechanics, ignorant as tO} of paper exported was less that 4000 pounds. At pre- 


ciples which they were divinely taught to be-|them, that by the power and Spirit of G 


Catholic Church of Christ.” 

Holding these spiritual views, our early 
Friends were grieved to see people depending 
on “teachers made by man,” and therefore were 
zealous to bring them “to learn of Christ,” 
who teacheth as never man taught, and who 
not only shows to the watchful and obedient 
soul the path which Jeads-to blessedness, but 
gives power to walk therein. Their ministry 
and teaching necessarily opposed the practice 
and sentiments of those who thought human 
training was requisite to prepare a person to 
be a minister of Christ, or who believed that 
one in the station of a minister might at any 
time perform vocal religious exercises with- 
out experiencing a fresh anointing of Divine 
power for the service. They believed that all 


of the ministry, not from their own mere 
natural strength and ability, but as they are 
actuated, moved, supported, assisted, and in- 
fluenced by the Spirit of Christ, and minister 
according to the gift received; who, being 
holy and humble, contend not for precedency 
and priority, but rather strive to prefer one 
another and serve one another in ove, neither 
desire to be distinguished from the rest by 
their garments; and who, having freely re- 
ceived, freely give, who covet no man’s silver, 
gold or garments, whose hands supply their 
own necessities, working honestly for bread 
to themselves and their families. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unizep StratTes.—All attenrpte to reach the bodies 


true and acceptable worship must be through of the unfortunate workmen drowned in the Hudson 


the inward and immediate moving and draw- 
ing of the Lord’s Spirit; and that it was 


River Tunnel, have thus far ‘proved a failure. The 
coffer-dam is filled with water, and the pumps make no 


: , * | headw 
ligious Society often to recur to the high|duty todeny, reject and separate from all other 


standard of Truth held up by our early mem-| worship which man sets about in his own will] from the steamer, at Fifty-first St. The arrangements 
bers; and to note the strength of their con-|and at his own appointment, which he can ae ante the shaft itself are progressing satisfac- 
do or leave} ‘TY: 


ay. 
The pedestal of the obelisk has been safely removed 


At a meeting of the American Paper-maker’s Associa- 


this world’s wisdom, and yet it is testified of sent it is over 1,200,000 pounds annually. It was also 


they struck at. the very root and ground o 


this power gathered thousands into the same 

ower and life, who as to the outward part 
ow been far more knowing than they, yet 
not able to resist the virtue that proceeded 
from them. Robert Barclay says he was one 
of those who was a lover and admirer of learn- 
ing, but through the love of God was led to 
see that he was destitute of that “ power, life 
and virtue” which these illiterate witnesses 
for God were filled with. In what moving 
language does he express his rejoicing in hav- 
ing been made willing to learn at Christ’s 
footstool! “ Glory to God for ever! who hath 
chosen us [the early Friends] as first fruits to 
Himself in this day, wherein He is arisen to 


sent me forth into the world to preach his ever-|plead with the nations, and has sent us forth 


od' stated that the productive capacity of the mills is fully 
f} 10 per cent. in excess of the country’s needs—it is there- 


fore proposed that all mills shall cease production for a 
certain period of each year. 

The inside workings of the Kelly Rx 
Shenandoah, are reported to be on ff 
breasts. The mine cannot be flooded, 
the fire is likely to prove a work of greas 

The recent rains, together with the ¥ 
damaged the cotton crop in Alabama, 
not more than half the cotton that was expeg 
weeks ago, will be made. BS 

There were 1424 immigrants arrived at New 
on the 7th inst., making a total of 5324 for the 

It appears by a late report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, that during the past fiscal year $123,+ 
981,916.10 of internal revenue taxes have been coll 
and paid into the Treasury. The cost of collecting 
amounts to but little more than 3} per cent. upon the 
amount collected. The Commissioner states that dur- 
ing the past few years, a well sustained effort has been 
made to suppress the illicit manufacture and sale of 
whiskey and tobacco, and in this time 3874 illicit stills 
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have been captured, 7078 persons arrested for illicit 
di-tilling, and 25 officers and men have been killed, and 
55 wounded while enforcing the laws. 

The War Department has been notified that Payne 
and five associates, who recently attempted to invade 
the Indian Territory, are being sent, under guard, to 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, there to be turned over to the 
United States Marshal. 

The imports of dry goods at the port of New York 
for the last week, were the largest ever known for any 
one week, the money value being $3,564,485. 

The mortality i in this city for the week ending on the 
7th inst., was 302—a decrease of 89 from the same 
eerie last year. Of this number 143 were adults and 

59 children. In New York for the same week there 
were 654 deaths. 

Markets, &c.—The Government bond market is re- 
ported strong—sixes of 1881, 104}; 5’s, 102}; 44’s, 
110} for registered, and 111 for coupons ; 4’s, 1095. 

Petroleum is firm with 8} cts. bid for refined in bbls. ha 
and 12} cts. for do. in cases. 

Cotton is dull and weak. Middlings, 11} cts. for up. 
lands, and 12 cts. for New Orleans and Texas. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour is quiet and steady. Sales 
of 800 barrels, including Minnesota extras at $5.25 a 
$6.25; straight at 76.50 a -7; Pennsylvania family, 
new and old wheat, at $5 a 35. 50; western do. at $5.50 
a $6.50, and patents at $7 a 38. 25. Rye flour is steady 
at $4.50 a $5 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is quiet and firm. Sales of 6000 
bushels, including rejected at $1 a $1.04; red and am- 
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posal be drawn up and submitted to the Powers, show- 
ing the Greco-Turkish frontier line which Turkey will 
accept. An amicable solution of this question is like- 
wise expected. 

In Havana, during the past week, there were 43 
deaths from yellow fever, and three from small- -pox. 
The fever is reported also in Bermuda. 

Advices from Panama of the 24th ult. report that the 
Chilian transport Loa was blown up by a torpedo in 
the Bay of Callao, on the 3d ult., and at least 150 lives 
were lost. The torpedo, containing 300 pounds of dy-}' 
namite, was placed in a batteau and covered with a false 
bottom resting on springs, which were kept down by a 
choice cargo of fruits and fowls. The Loa picked up 
the batteau and began to unload it, and when the weight 
on the springs was sufficiently lightened to set free the 
machinery connected with the torpedo, the explosion 
took place with tremendous effect. 
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Rye is steady at 65 cts. for new. Corn is in good de- 
mand and firm. Sales of 4000 bushels, including re- 
jected at 49 a 50 cts.; steamer at 50 cts.; mixed at 51 a 
513 cts., and yellow at 523 a 53 cts. Oats are dull and 
steady. Sales of 5000 bushels, including rejected at 35 
cts. ; mixed at 35 cts. and white at 37 a 42 cta, 

Hay and Straw Market.—Average price during the 
week—Prime timothy, $1.20 a $1.30 per 100 pounds: 
mixed, $1.10 a $1.20; straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 lbs. 

Wool.—The market during the past week has con- 
tinued quiet and steady; manufacturers having sufli- 
cient supplies on hand to enable them to meet present 
contracts. Western medium, 48 cts.; Ohio x and xx, 
46 a 46} cts.; Ohio coarse, 44 cts.; ; combing Ohio, 48 a 
50 cts. ; tub Indiana, 50 a 524 cts. ; unwashed wools, 21 
a 38icts. 

Oils:—Linseed, 58 a 60 ets. ; Neats Foot, 55 a 75 cts.; 
Lard, prime 60 cts.; No. 1, 52 ets. ; ; Sperm, erude, 52 a 
55 cts. ; bleached, $1.08 a ¥1.13 per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover-seed is in fair demand, and choice is 
very firm at 8a 8} cts. Timothy seed, "$2.90 a $3.00. 
Flax-seed, $1.30. 

Beet cattle —The market was dull, and prices lower. 
The week is said to have been the dullest of the season. 
Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts,; common, 
a 4 cts. 

Hogs were active at 6 a 7} cts. 
uality. 

‘OREIGN.—The Irish Compensation bill has been 
defeated in the House of Lords. The condition of Ire- 
land is represented as tranquil. It is thought there will 
be no popular rising where there are troops to suppress 
it. The news of reinforcements being sent to Ireland 
has been received with surprise, but with no alarm. 
The harvest pesseoes are again causing some anxiety 
on account of excessive rains. 

The troop ship Tamar sailed from Portsmouth on 
the 8th, with one thousand men, who are destined to 
reinforce the army of Afghanistan. The British furces 
have evacuated Cabul, and are marching toward Can- 
dahar. The northern part of Afghanistan is said to be 
fairly quiet, and it is thought the Ameer’s chances of 
maintaining himself in power are increasing. 

The exports of Great Britain for the last month 
amounted to £20,270,579, and the imports £33,352,595. 

The te number of persons employed in and 
about the mines of the United Kingdom, during the 

ear 1879, amounted to 523,879. The total number of 
accidents was 843, and the total number of deaths 

m accidents was 1037—which is a considerable de- 
crease over the previous year. 

A dispute has arisen between Austria and England 
in reference to the navigation of the Danube river. 
The Ministerial papers attribute some importance to 
this in consequence of Gladstone’s hostility to Austria. 

A Vienna dispatch says the floods in Silesia have 
subsided. They bate done irreparable damage to pub- 
lic and — property and caused great distress. 

The Turkish Minister of War promises to transfer 
the Duleigno district to Montenegro, within the time 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instructiog 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 21st inst., at 10 a, 
in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeting- house, 











The Moorestown Academy, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends (New Jersey) will re-open 
Ninth mo. 6th, 1880. Boarding can be obtained in the 
town at reasonable rates. 





Friends’ Boarding School at Providence, Rhode Ig. 
land, opens Ninth mo. 1st, under the care of Augustine 
Jones. 


Wanted, by 9th mo. 6th, 1880, a woman Friend to 
take charge of Bradford Preparative Meetin ing School, 

Applications may be addressed to Richard B. Baily, 
Lewis ern or Paschal Worth, Marshalton, Chester 
Co., 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, will re-open 9th mo. 13th, 1880. 
H. M. Cops, Principal. 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Penna. 





A young woman Friend desires a situation as teacher 
of small children, either in a family school, or as 
assistant in a larger school. 

Address to the Office of “ The Friend.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 
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Diep, 9th: mo. no. 16th, 1879, near Dysart, Tama Coy 
Iowa, RacaEn S. Worratt, wife of William P. Wor- 
rall, in the 42d year of her age, a member of Spring- 
ville Monthly Meetin of Friends, Iowa. 

, ou the 13th of 4th mo. 1880, at her residence 
in New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., RutHanna, wife of 
Samuel L. Moore, in the 32d year of her age. This 
dear young F riend was an example of piety, a devoted 
wife and prudent mother. Although her close was 
sudden, and attended with saddening circumstances, it 
was not unexpected to her, as she had previously in- 
formed her husband of the uncertainty she felt of her 
recovery. The sweet composure manifested was an 
evidence that her peace was made, enabling her to re- 
ceive her Master’s call with calm resignation; leaving 
a comforting belief that the loss sustained by her family 
was her eternal gain. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 
, at the residence of her son-in-law, Jonathan 
Bonsall, Salem, Ohio, 5th mo. 17th, 1880, Dorotay 
ZELLEY, in the 88th year of her age, an esteeme1 mem- 
ber of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 
——, on the 13th ult., at her home near Damasco- 
ville, Ohio, E:vrra H. wife of Abner Woolman, in 
the 43rd year of her age. This dear Friend was the 
subject of sore bodily infirmities for a number of years ; 
yet it is believed that these were looked upon by her 
as among “‘ ‘the light afflictions,” which, as the Apostial 
represents, “are but for a moment” compared with the 
“ exceeding and eternal weight of glory” at the end of 
the race. She had appeared in the ministry at times 
before her last illness, in much humility and fear; but 
acceptably, it is believed, to her friends. And in her 
own family, especially to her dear children, she was 
wont to exercise her gift for their instruction and edifi- 
cation in the Truth as it is in Jesus. The expressions 
which fell from her lips while on the bed of death, bore 
consoling testimony to her husband and those around 
her, that, through grace and mercy, she should be ae- 
cepted in the beloved of her soul: saying, on one occa- 
sion, that she believed she would be admitted into rest, 
and that peace was the clothing of her spirit. “Thanks 
be to God, who giveth the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 
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